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+ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowper, 





AT THE GATE OF DUBLIN CASTLE. 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 
CHAP, XXXV.—A DRAWING-ROOM, VICEREGAL AND OTHERWISE. 


Tue viceroy of Ireland, for the last few years previous 
to 1795, had been a most unpopular man, and received 
abundant tokens of disfavour both in and out of Parlia- 
ment. The citizens of Dublin believed that his sole 
object was to help “the British minister” (being William 
Pitt, of mighty memory) to enslave Ireland completely, 
by getting full control of her legislature. English 
influence was watched with the intensest jealousy by all 
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parties, but especially by the Roman Catholics; who, 
though their religious belief disqualified them from 
sitting in Parliament, had a strong body of Protestant 
Liberals in their favour, with Henry Grattan as leader. 

The penal laws were the great battle-ground of 
politics each session. Sometimes what was called a 
Relief Bill was passed, after a desperate fight over the 
clauses, and a score or so of speeches replete with 
picturesque language and personalities ; sometimes the 
Relief Bill was rejected, and a tremendous agitation 
resulted outside the House. The lord-lieutenant was 
looked on as the great enemy of enfranchisement ; and 
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when a rumour spread that he would soon be recalled, 
undisguised joy was manifested by the populace. 

His recall arose out of the circumstances of the 
English ministry at the period. A large division of the 
old Rockingham Government, alarmed by the revolu- 
tionary spirit spreading through Europe, resolved to 
strengthen the hands of William Pitt by forming a 
coalition with him. Edmund Burke and Mr. Wyndham 
passed over to the ministerial side of the House of 
Commons, while the Duke of Portland, Earls Spencer 
and Fitzwilliam, did the like in the Lords. It was 
understood that a more liberal policy would be the 
result of this infusion of new blood. The Duke of Port- 
land was made one of the state secretaries, with an 
especial care of Irish affairs, and Lord Westmoreland, 
the lord-lieutenant, was supplanted by Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Great was the excitement in the Irish capital when 
it became known tbat Ponsonby and Grattan, chiefs of 
the Whig party, had been summoned to London for 
consultation with Mr. Pitt. At last the “British 
minister” was beginning to perceive that he must pro- 
pitiate Ireland, and that the Catholics of the empire 
were a body so powerful as not to be neglected with 
impunity. Entire emancipation was confidently ex- 
pected—eligibility for Parliament, the judgeships, all 
the offices of state. The ensuing session of Parliament 
must see the measure completed. 

Colonel Butler of Doon was one of those who viewed 
with disgust and alarm the change in the government. 
His appearance at Lord Fitzwilliam’s first levée was 
merely in compliance with a certain code of etiquette; 
and the fine old gentleman walked through the castle 
rooms in the stateliest manner, and exchanged a word 
or two with the new viceroy, with an iron politeness 
which was suggestive of sufferance rather than of 
welcome. 

“ And why, sir? Because I regard him as the repre- 
sentative of a policy which must end in the subversion 
of his Majesty’s government over this kingdom; the 
policy of time-serving, and of cringing, and of submis- 
sion to the despotism of the mob. Because I regard 
that policy as a cowardly compromise with the declared 
enemies of Church and State; men who would utterly 
overturn the Constitution as by law established, and 
deliver us bound hand and foot to the tender mercies of 
revolutionists such as Marat and Robespierre. This is 
the thin end of the wedge, sir—the thin end of the 
wedge.” Such were among the murmurs that cir- 
culated about the reception-rooms of the new viceroy — 
“not loud, but deep.” 

The colonel did indeed escort his daughter to the 
subsequent drawing-room, but simply that she might 
show herself, as he informed her. “However we may 
disapprove, we must not be deficient in loyalty, Evelyn, 
my dear;” and Miss Butler, who did not disapprove of 
Lord Fitzwilliam, as knowing of no adequate reason 
why she should, was perhaps a little put out at being 
wrapped up and hurried away from the courtly scene at 
the earliest hour feasible. 4 

“You see, my dear, we must assert our political 
principles,” quoth the colonel, as they drove through 
the castle-yard and past the scarlet sentries set at 
intervals. “As to Gerald, I know not what to think 
of him,” he added, gloomily. The captain had refused 
to leave the drawing-room as yet, pleading that the 
evening had but just begun. “ He appears so indifferent 
to the principles of his party, at least to the outward 
expression of them—TI shouldn’t literally be surprised if 
he voted against me on the Relief question, when it 
comes before the House.” 
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Evelyn said nothing; being, as_ before intimated, 
slightly out of sorts herself, after all the trouble cf 
an elaborate court toilette for so short a time at the 
drawing-room. But after a sentence or two of other 
grumblings, to which she paid no attention, one fell 
upon her ear which quickened the sensibility of that 
organ considerably. 

“T have long had doubts as to young Kavanagh’s in- 
fluence over him,” said the colonel: “his known sym- 
pathies with the so-called. popular party, render him a 
most unsuitable intimate for one whose whole leanings 
should be to the constitution of our country. How un- 
fortunate that our rector’s son should have imbibed the 
demoralizing principles in which he glories r 

“¢ Demoralizing,’ papa !” gently repeated Evelyn, un- 
able to withhold her protest against this view of Fergus 
Kayanagh’s politics. “And I have never heard him 
talk of them to Gerald, papa.” 

“ Ha! so he does not bring them into a lady’s presence! 
I hardly gave him credit for so much good taste. I did 
not know but he had been endeavouring to make you a 
convert likewise.” 

Had the light cast into the carriage been more power- 
ful than that of the dim oil-lamps dotting Dame Street 
and College Green, the colonel might have seen the vivid 
flush which this allusion called up on the fair cheek of 
his daughter. But he went on, purblind. 

“And now—when our country is on the verge of a 
crisis so tremendous—perhaps close to a convulsion such 
as none living remember, there must be no paltering 
with the enemy, no admitting of traitors into the camp. 
The Butlers have shed too much blood in the cause of 
loyalty and Protestant ascendancy to swerve from their 
duty now. Painful as it may be to me to speak un- 
pleasantly tothe son of my old friend and parish clergy- 
man——” 

There was a slight rustling in the rich silk that filled 
Evelyn’s corner of the carriage, as she sat straight from 
her leaning posture. What could-her father be going 
to say P 

“TI shall feel obliged to intimate to him my displeasure 
at the opimions and connections he has formed, and to 
show him how distasteful to me his frequent visits to 
my house are, under the circumstances.” 

Under what circumstances? Evelyn’s dry lips could 
not frame the question ; and her timid girl’s nature rc- 
coiled from the bare idea that amybody—least of all, her 
father—should suspect the interest she took in Fergus 
Kavanagh. How great interest she herself began to 
know only now that a suspension of their friendship 
was threatened. 

“TI don’t think Gerald will be pleased, papa,” was all 
she could say. 

“Gerald pleased !" reiterated the colonel, irately, “I 
shall certainly not consult him in what arrangements I 
think proper to make respecting my own house. He 
has shown too frequently a culpable disregard of my 
desires * and so on. The father magnified in his 
imagination sundry small instances of incompatibility 
of tastes; not greater than most other fathers have to 
lament in their heirs; but which, when talked over and 
turned round and round, seemed huge matters. Mean- 
while, during the long steady trundle of the family 
coach and its four geldings up narrow Grafton Street, 
and along two sides of Stephen’s Green, poor Evelyn 
sat in her corner, and more than one irrepressible tear 
forced its way under the closed lids of her eyes. She 
knew the proud nature of the young barrister, and how 
probable it was that a word from her father, of the kind 
he intended to speak, would cause him to cross their 
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threshold never to return. And it did not enter into 
her calculations that perchance the feeling he entertained 
for her was strong enough to survive even such a shock. 

Hastily removing the traces of emotion, she was ready 
to be handed forth by her father at the door of their 
mansion, and passed to her own, apartments, wearing 
the same pleasant smile which made her so beloved 
among the retainers of the family. A glance from the 
colonel perfectly satisfied him concerning what had occa- 
sionally amounted to a disagreeable doubt, as to her 
liking the company of Fergus Kavanagh beyond that of 
any other gentleman. 

She was no heroine of romance; so she shed no 
more tears, but sat before the fire in her dressing-room 
thinking the matter over soberly. Certainly she would 
be very sorry if she was not to meet him any more. 
There would be a blank somewhere, a blank alms3st a 
pain. But after a few desponding moments came a 
thought kindred to those which Fergus’s father had been 
sedulously instilling during his intercourse with her: 
Vould not all be as her heavenly Father willed it? In 
such small matters as daily intercourse with friends— 
if, indeed, there be anything “ small except to a mortal’s 
fancy”—was not God the guide of his people as truly as 
in the greater matters which more prominently appear 
to shape destinies? And Evelyn was comforted and 
strengthened by that beautiful belief, the providence of 
God in little things. 

Next day the colonel made the opportunity which he 
wanted, and sent for Mr. Kavanagh from the drawing- 
room to the library. Here he addressed him in a man- 
ner as unbending as if he had been a bronze statue ; 
informed him loftily that he did not approve of his in- 
timacy with Lord Edward Fitzgerald, and other persons 
more than suspected of disaffection ; and asked him 
whether his father the rector knew the particulars of 
The young 


his intercourse with the popular party. 
barrister felt the hot blood flushing up into his brow; 
and had he been of excitable temperament, perhaps all 
his self-command would not have kept under some ex- 


pression of annoyance or impatience. But his mind 
was too thoughtful and philosophic to be easily roused 
to anger; and he knew of that valuable receipt for sup- 
pressing the beginnings of irritation, to speak in a low 
wnimpassioned tone. 

Thus he replied: “My father has been always very 
kind in trusting me respecting the formation of my 
friendships, and I have endeavoured to repay that trust 
by doing nothing of which he could be ashamed. But 
I must be permitted to be best judge of what my father 
would approve: I cannot allow any other person to be 
my censor.” 

“Am I to understand then, sir, that’ you reject my 
admonition ?” asked the colonel, his very queue vibrat- 
ing like an iron-grey rod. 

“I think you have been misinformed respecting me,” 
was the reply. “Iam grateful for the interest you have 
always, shown about me; but you have condemned me 
unheard, Colonel Butler; a practice contrary to the 
spirit of the British Constitution, sir”’ Which was an 
appeal the other could seldom withstand, though he 
might pass mercy and justice unheeded by. 

“ Why, sir, are you not a partisan of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation in the widest sense ?” 

“Certainly; innate principles of justice * he began ; 
but his interrogator’s chin rose higher in the air, and 
he launched the second question without regarding 
anything except the first word of the answer. 

“And are you not acquainted with Napper Tandy, 
Wolfe Tone, the proven traitor Hamilton Rowan——” 





“JT doubt that he was a proven traitor, Colonel 
Butler; but he did me the honour on one occasion to 
call me his friend.” 

“The friend of such men is no friend of mine, Mr.— 
Mr. Kavanagh.” For in all his wrath the old familiar 
name of boyhood would rise up, and he had some ado 
to substitute the title of a stranger. He pointed with 
his hand majestically to the door; and the young man, 
not willing to have further altercation with his father’s 
old friend, left the room, after a courteous bow. 

But ere he left the house, chafed and sore as he felt, 
he made his way to the drawing-room again, where 
Evelyn was sitting at her work, and Captain Gerald 
was standing on the hearth-rug before the great turf 
fire. Her face was blanched as she looked up ai him, 
and noticed the change in his, although it was expected. 

“ The colonel has been catechizing me in politics, and 
is not satisfied as to my orthodoxy,” he said, with a faint 
smile. “I think he scarcely deems me fit company for 
either of you; so I fear this is my last visit for some 
time, Gerald. You know that I could not submit to 
dictation even from your father,’ he added with a shade 
of sternness; “and I believe that my principles are 
right, and that his are illiberal and—and, in fact, 
wrong, if you'll forgive me for saying it.” 

“My dear fellow, I am perfectly aware that you do; 
and of what consequence is it ?” broke in Captain Gerald. 
“ Politics should not separate old friends like our- 
selves 

“Oh, it is impossible that I can come here, except 
by express invitation, in future,” said the other; “and 
believe me, it will give me the sharpest pain to stay 
away,” he added, turning with an irrepressible gesture 
of regret towards her of whom he had all along been 
thinking, and parting from whom he felt to be a wrench 
greater than he could almost bear. Captain Gerald 
would have regretted the circumstance more had he not 
seen that gesture. But for how long and long a time 
was the same slight incident, and the momentary ap- 
pealing glance that accompanied it, remembered with 
a thrill of regretful pleasure by poor Evelyn! 

“TI suspect I know who has been setting my father 
against him,” mused Captain Gerald; having a mental 
(and not mistaken) reference to Ulick Waddell, Esq. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—EARL CAMDEN’S WELCOME. 

Tux event related in the foregoing chapter had certainly 
one disastrous effect on Fergus Kavanagh’s fortunes: it 
threw him more directly into the arms-of the party who 
were on the look-out to grasp all young men of mark or 
of promise. His evenings, heretofore spent (commonly) 
in innocent fashion at Colonel Butler’s, were now open to 
the blandishments of sedition. He became well ac- 
quainted with all its haunts about town, and was taken 
into the counsels of its propagators to an extent which 
might seriously compromise him. Meanwhile he was 
following his profession in the way and after the manner 
that a briefless barrister can: he regularly walked the 
courts, listened to all cases of note, and appeared in his 
wig and gown whenever he ought to do so. But the 
grand pursuit of his life was politics. No more attentive 
attendant on the important debates of the House than 
he; and it need not be said that all his sympathies lay 
on the popular side. 

He was present at the opening of Parliament, on the 
22nd January, 1795, when the new lord-lieutenant spoke 
lengthily of the war then going on between Great Britain 
and France,and made a general promise on the part of his 
Majesty, that any measure passed by the Irish legisla- 
ture would meet with his royal sanction, This clause 

22 
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was considered to embody the future and near emanci- 
pation of the Roman Catholics. And a further most 
marked sign of the times was the fact that Grattan, the 
leader of the Liberals, and of what had hitherto been the 
Opposition, rose to move the address. In his powerful 
speech he drew a very correct picture of French freedom. 
“Her liberty is death, and her state Bedlam. The 
sceptre is broken into ten thousand scorpions in the 
hands of ten thousand maniacs, scourging one another 
for offences that are only exceeded by the barbarity with 
which they are punished.” He declared that the great 
question before the Irish Parliament was, “ What part in 
this war shall be taken by Ireland? If you fail Eng- 
land now, she will probably have no other opportunity 
to need your aid. Vulnerable in Flanders, vulnerable 
in Holland, she is mortal here. Here will be the arsenal 
of French artillery, the station of the French navy: 
through this wasted and disembowelled land will be 
poured the fiery contents of their artillery. As the Bri- 
tish empire must be saved on the continent, so it may 
be overthrown in Ireland.” 

All thinking and moderate men were so convinced 
of the danger besetting the empire from French ambi- 
tion, that men and money were voted to the Imperial 
Government abundantly, and almost with unanimity. 
The Liberals agreed to everything, because they hoped that 
their darling measure of Emancipation was about surely to 
be carried ; and indeed their opinion was justified by 
the division on Mr. Grattan’s motion for leave to bring 
in a Relief Bill, whieh” was opposed by only three votes. 
But shortly afterwards, on the 19th of March, a British 
cabinet council unanimously decided on Lord Fitzwil- 
liam’s recall from the vice-royalty. He had gone too 
far in his compliance with the popular voice, they 
thought: he declared himself that he had done nothing 
but obey his instructions. 


“The treachery of Pitt” became the one subject of 


demagogue discussion. The United Irish Confederacy 
received many accessions of persons who had hitherto 
kept aloof; and the minds of the popular party were 
intensely exasperated against Government. A regular 
demonstration of the people’s regret was made on the 
day of Lord Fitzwilliam’s departure, 24th March: he 
was attended to the shore by a procession containing 
some of the most distinguished men in the capital, all 
dressed in mourning, the parliamentary leaders foremost. 
The shops of the main streets along which they passed 
were shut ; the horses were taken from the carriage, and 
the outgoing viceroy drawn to the water’s edge by gen- 
tlemen of high position and character. 

A very different scene was enacted five days subse- 
quently, when Earl Camden arrived to fill the vacant 
office. A guard of cavalry, with drawn swords, pro- 
tected his landing, and escorted him through densely 
crowded streets tothe castle. But none in all the throng 
which surged over the flagways and lined the windows 
had a word of welcome for the stranger; scowling looks 
of hate were bent upon the viceregal equipage as it passed 
slowly along, even the armed guard and outriders being 
unable to clear the way as rapidly as its occupant could 
havewished. The glittering sabres could scarcely keep his 
Excellency from personal insult at the hands of the mob; 
and as to the Lord Chancellor and the Archbishop of 
Armagh, they were saluted not only with hard words, but 
with hard paving-stones, one of which cut the brow of 
the former dignitary. 

“Three groans for the Beresfords!” And the living 
masses, jammed together up the steep ascent of Cork 
Hill, returned a yell of execration from a thousand throats. 
“Three groans for Fitzgibbon!” and an equally cordial 





growl was the response. But at the castle gates was the 
nucleus of the mob: a strong body of dragoons could 
scarce keep them back from bursting through into the 
courtyard, and were, of course, wholly inadequate to the 
duty of keeping their tongues in order. Indeed, the 
forbearance of the soldiers under the copious abuse 
showered upon them was worthy of all wonder and 
praise. Volleys of hisses and howls burst forth at in- 
tervals, like an explosion ; and when the viceroy’s state 
carriage* gradually worked its way through, his sub- 
jects received him with the stormiest demonstrations of 
dislike, here, at his own stronghold, as elsewhere. 

“ An’ it’s yer father’s son hasn’t any business to be 
sittin’ where yez are this blessed day!” Whatever voice 
uttered this allusion it reached the lord-lieutenant’s ears 
out of the tangled mass of yells ; for he glanced forth to try 
and see the speaker; but he might as well have endea- 
voured to individualize a blade in a field of tossing corn. 
He could discern nothing but scores of wild screeching 
faces, under all sorts of ragged head-coverings, heaped 
against the dark arch of the castle gate and the quaint 
houses about its entry. The last Earl Camden had been 
in great repute with the volunteers, who, in his time, were 
looked upon as the conservators of the liberties of Ireland; 
and the populace deemed his son a renegade for accepting 
office in an executive that had put down these volunteers 
by main force. His Excellency’s slumbers that night, in 
his state apartments, were ruffled by the distant rumours 
of riots; and he learned by experience how “ uneasy lies 
the head that wears” even a delegated “crown.” It was 
an ill omen, perhaps, that his first official act was a pro- 
clamation offering rewards for the conviction of the rioters 
—an abortive measure, inasmuch as the guilty parties 
included about two-thirds of the commonalty of Dublin. 

* Saunders’ News-letter” laid reeking on Colonel 
Butler’s breakfast-table next morning, and, bearing date 
that 1st of April, informed him how the mob had on 
the previous night attacked the houses of the Speaker 
of the Commons and of John Claudius Beresford, who 
was believed to be chiefly instrumental in the recall of 
Earl Fitzwilliam ; likewise how the Lord Chancellor had 
had an exciting run from the shelter of the castle gates 
to the shelter of his own mansion in Ely Place, and 
reached the latter amid a shower of stones; likewise 
that in sundry country regions the Protestant gentry 
were beginning to keep armed men in their houses, as 
their only security against outrage. And there were 
rumours that a new organization of Romish insurgents 
had appeared in the north, bearing the name of Masons, 
and very active in robbing Protestants of their weapons ; 
while the Defenders had by no means diminished in 
numbers or in evil deeds. 

“T learned yesterday,” said the colonel, addressing 
his son as he lounged in with his favourite and most 
hideous dog Esop at his heels, “that young Kavanagh 
has at last openly joined the United Irishmen, and is 
seen with their leaders everywhere; so I hope you are 
now satisfied respecting the wisdom of my decision, that 
his further intimacy with my family, loyal as it is, is 
wholly inadmissible under the circumstances.” 

“I don’t wonder at his doing so, sir,” answered 
Captain Gerald, settling himself in a comfortable arm- 
chair to his breakfast : “ with his predilections the only 
marvel is that he did not take that step long since. 
I would, were I in his place.” 

“Tt would be preferable that you did not make im- 
possible suppositions,” his father observed, haughtily, 





* The coach in our illustration is taken from an Irish state carriage of 
the period, now in the South Kensington Museum, built in 1790. 
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swinging his gold eye-glass from his finger. “You 
have the traditions of your ancestors to keep up: the 
far-reaching loyalty of generations has descended to you. 
A Butler could never be a rebel.” 

Captain Gerald’s memory went back too faithfully to 
sundry occasions when the sept had given their liege 
sovereigns no little trouble; but he made no remark of 
the kind. 

“T dare say the United Irishmen will prosper more 
than ever,” he said; “and it must be acknowledged 
that the Catholics have cause to grumble in the sudden 
quenching of all their hopes and plans. They were fully 
persuaded that the day was won at the change of policy 
inaugurated by Lord Fitzwilliam; and the disappoint- 
ment was cruel,’ he added, helping himself to some 
kidneys from a dish of such as are commonly styled 
“ devilled.” 

But the colonel could not agree with him in thinking 
that the party to which he was opposed had a right to 
have any expectations whatsoever; and as to their dis- 
appointment, he gloried in it. 

“TI see that the traitor Jackson’s trial is fixed for the 
23rd,” he said, reverting to his newspapers. “TI expect 
that treasonable revelations will be made on that occa- 
sion, which will astonish the Loyalists of the empire.” 

“He was a wretched fool for his pains,” observed the 
captain, shrugging his shoulders. ‘“ How a sane man 
could have brought himself within the statute of treason, 
T cannot imagine.” 

“ The first trial for high treason these hundred years 
in Ireland,” said the colonel, with a certain satisfaction. 
“Tam curious to know what his Majesty’s law officers 
will do about a second witness.” 


THE TWO GREAT CENTRES OF OUR HOME 
POPULATION. 


AccorpING to the census returns for 1861, the population 
of London, as defined in the Registrar-General’s tables, 
is no less than 2,803,989. This number is nearly equal 
to one-seventh part of the entire population of England 
and Wales, which is given at 20,209,000 odd. The idea 
that so vast a proportion of the inhabitants of our coun- 
try, with its 37,000,000 of broad acres, should be grouped 
together in one locality, seems absolutely astounding. 
Not one of the forty counties of England has a popu- 
lation equal to that of our metropolitan city; and it ex- 
ceeds the united population of seventeen of these coun- 
ties, which we set down in the order of their numbers, 
beginning with the lowest ; viz., Rutlandshire, Westmore- 
land, Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Oxfordshire, Hertfordshire, Monmouthshire, Cambridge- 
shire, Berkshire, Dorsetshire, Cumberland, Northampton- 
shire, Leicestershire, Shropshire, and Wiltshire. North 
and South Wales, with their twelve counties, scarcely 
number two-fifths of the population of London. Our 
eight largest provincial towns and cities are, Manchester 
{with Salford), Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Bristol, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Bradford (York- 
shire). These are towns of great extent and of teeming 
population, especially the four or five first mentioned. 


. But if all these towns, with their hundreds of thousands 


of inhabitants, were gathered into one, that one stupen- 
dous aggregation of buildings, with its myriads of people, 


- Would be very little more than two-thirds of that which 


1s overlooked by the dome of St. Paul's. To match 
the mighty metropolis, we should have to gather to- 
gether eleven more of our next largest cities and towns; 
viz., Hull, Portsea, Preston (Lancashire), Sunderland, 





Brighton, Norwich, Nottingham, Oldham, Bolton (Lanca- 
shire), Leicester, and Blackburn. That is to say, if we 
count up a score of the largest cities and towns of Eng- 
land, we find one of these cities and towns, viz., London, 
as defined by the Bills of Mortality, equalling in popu- 
lation the whole of the remaining nineteen put together. 
From the least to the greatest of the other towns there 
is a graduated scale; but when we come to the nietro- 
polis we encounter the first and only material break in 
the chain. London, with its tens of thousands of acres 
of building, its hundreds of thousands of miles of streets, 
its millions of people, its untold wealth, its exhaustless 
stores of merchandise, to say nothing of its other dis- 
tinctions—London is to be regarded as the great wonder 
of England. The poet Cowper wrote in the last cen- 
tury,— 
** Where has commerce such a mart, 

So rich, so throng’d, so drain’d, and so supplied, 

As London, opulent, enlarged, and still 

Increasing London? Babylon of old 

Not more the glory of the earth than she, 

. A more accomplish’d world’s chief glory now. 

If this language had an appropriate meaning in 
Cowper’s day, it is doubly significant in these times. 

And yet, much as the metropolis surpasses the great 
provincial towns, if we come to Manchester, which is 
the city ranking next in population (for we must include 
Salford with it, just as we reckon the Borough with 
its dependencies as part of London); and if we take 
this city of Manchester as the centre of a circle of ninety 
miles diameter, and then take London as the centre of 
another circle of the same diameter—we shall find the 
two circles well worthy of being compared as to their 
respective populations. 

The writer once heard an inhabitant of this northern 
circle hazard the statement, that ‘ Manchester with fifty 
miles round has a greater population than London with 
a hundred miles round.” <A few minutes spent with 
the census returns, and the map of England, furnishes 
us with a ready confutation of this boast. But the idea 
was suggested to the writer, of instituting a comparison 
of the two populations within a given circle. That com- 
parison he has now made, and he invites the reader to a 
brief survey of the result. 

We take ninety miles as our scale, since ninety miles 
measured on the map present an equivalent to a hun- 
dred miles travelled on the road. The distance, for in- 
stance, by the Queen’s highway, from the General Post 
Office to any of the towns marked on the edge of the 
southern circle, or from the Manchester Exchange to a 
town on the edge of the northern one, will be found 
to be fifty miles more or less; so that our two circles 
represent, popularly speaking, each of the two cities 
with fifty miles round. 

To begin with Manchester. The circle incloses the 
entire county of Cheshire, the whole of Lancashire ex- 
cept the small portion north of Lancaster, the greater 
and by far the more important part of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, about two-thirds of Derbyshire, two-fifths 
of Staffordshire, the corners of Shropshire and Denbigh- 
shire, and nearly the whole of Flintshire. 

We have no difficulty with Cheshire. We merely 
have to quote from the county returns the figures 
standing opposite its name: Cheshire, 505,428. 

From Lancashire, which numbers 2,429,440, we must 
deduct the Union of Ulverstone, 35,738, and the portion 
of the Lancaster Union lying north of that town, 9467. 
This leaves for Lancashire, within our circle, 2,384,235. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire has a population of 
1,507,796. Lying without our circle are the Unions of 
Sedburgh, Ripon, Knaresborough, Great Ouseborne, 
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Kirk Deighton, Selby, Thorne, Goole, and Doncaster. 
Their united populations are 188,573. Our line divides 
about equally the Unions of Pateley Bridge, Wetherby, 
and Tadcaster, and cuts off about one-fourth of Pon- 
tefract. Assuming the extent of ground, within and 
without, to represent the corresponding proportion of 
population (which will be near enough for our purpose, 
and very near the actual mark), we have to deduct for 
these parts of Unions 24,226. We have, therefore, to 
make a total deduction for the West Riding of 162,599 ; 
leaving within the circle 1,345,197. 

The portion of Derbyshire within our circle embraces 
the Unions of Glossop, Hayfield, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Bakewell, and Chesterfield, 139,353; and half of Ash- 
borne Union, 10,324; giving a total for Derbyshire of 
149,677. 

Our circle embraces in Staffordshire the Unions of 
Leek, Burslem, Stoke, Cheadle, and Stone, with a popu- 
lation of 192,229; it also divides the Union of Uttoxeter, 
leaving 7393; giving us a total for Stafford of 199,622. 

We have now to account for Flintshire, and the two 
sorners of Shropshire and Denbighshire; but as the por- 
tion of Flintshire without the circle is exceeded by those 
of Salop and Denbighshire within it, our readers will 
allow us to take the population of Flintshire as equivalent 
to the portions of the three counties embraced in ourcircle. 
We give the odd 263, as we are in justice bound, and 
put down in round numbers 70,000. 

These united totals show a grand total of 4,654,000 
odd, or 4,654,159, embraced within our circle of forty- 
five miles around Manchester. .» 

We come now to the southern circle, and we find that 
it contains three entire counties, and portions of nine 
other counties. 

The three whole counties are, Middlesex, with a popu- 
lation of 2,206,485; Surrey, 831,093; Herts, 173,280. 
The portions of counties are, Essex, Kent, Sussex, 
Hants, Berks, Oxford, Bucks, Beds, and Cambridge. 

From Essex, which is returned at 404,851, we cut off 
the north-eastern corner, consisting of the Unions of 
Tendring and Colchester, which number 38,305; and 
those portions of the Sudbury and Lexden Unions 
which lie in Essex, and which the returns show at 
14,158; giving Essex, within the circle, 352,396. 

We cut off about one-third of Kent, with its population 
of 733,887; viz., the Unions of Thanet, Hastry, Dover, 
Elham, Romney, Blean, Canterbury, Bridge, East Ash- 
ford, and Tenterden, with about half the Union of West 
Ashford. The total is 195,666. Kent, within the circle, 
is therefore 538,221. 

The circle divides Sussex, with its population of 
363,735, somewhat longitudinally, leaving out the dis- 
tricts on the coast, and the greater part of the western 
portion. The Unions thus excluded are, Rye, Hastings, 
Battle, Eastbourne, Westfirle, Newhaven, Lewes, Steyn- 
ing, Arundel, Chichester, and Westhampnett, and half 
the Unions of Midhurst and Haylsham. These give a 
total population of 142,782; leaving Sussex, within our 
circle, at 220,953. 

We take in the north-east corner of Hampshire, con- 
sisting of the Union of Hartley Wintney, two-thirds of 
Alton, the half of Basingstoke, and the portion of the 
Farnham and Farnborough Unions (including the military 
camp at Aldershott) lying in Hants. Their united popu- 
lation is 46,956. 

Our line cuts Berkshire in two, and gives us the 
Unions of Windsor (from which we deduct the portion 
lying in Surrey), Easthampstead, Cookham, Wokingham, 
and Reading, with a total of 76,808. 

We take the eastern end of Oxfordshire, embracing 
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the Unions of Henley and Thame. The population, de- 
ducting for townships in the adjoining county, is 30,896, 

Bucks, with a population of 167,993, comes within the 
circle, with the exception of a portion on the north and 
north-west, consisting of the Unions of Newport Pagnel,. 
and Buckingham, which give a population of 38,593; 
leaving Bucks within the circle, 129,400. 

We cut off from the Bedfordshire population of 135,287, 
the Union of Bedford, on the north, 38,072; including, 
within our circle, for Beds, 97,215. 

A small piece from the south end of Cambridge com- 
pletes our southern circle; viz., the Union of Linton (less 
by 735 in the county of Essex), and the portion of the 
Royston Union lying in Cambridge. This supplies a 
population of 25,367. 

Thus we have a grand total of 4,729,070. 

We see then that a circle of ninety miles diameter, with 
London as the centre, includes a population of 4,729,070 
souls, and exceeds the population of a circle of the same 
diameter, with Manchester as the centre, by 74,911. 
But this difference, when we are dealing with large 
numbers, is of very small amount. It does not exceed 
one and three-fifths per cent. For every 1000 persons 
in the London circle, Manchester presents 98+. 

But again, if we make allowance for water in the two 
circles, we shall find that the northern circle is actually 
more crowded than the southern one. In the latter we 
have to deduct the mouth of the Thames, of which scarcely 
a hundred square miles is included. Calling it a hun- 
dred miles, we have in this circle 62612 square miles of 
land; and, dividing the population by this number, we 
get an average of 7552 for each square mile. But in the 
northern circle we have four gulfs and bays, and a por- 
tion of the Irish Sea, a surface of at least 400 square 
miles. Subtracting this from the area of the circle, we 
have 5961? square miles of land; and the population of 
this circle divided by this number furnishes an average 
of 7802, to the square mile, or twenty-five more persons 
for each square mile in a circle of forty-five miles radius, 
with the Manchester Exchange for its centre, than in one 
of the same radius with the General Post Office as its 
centre. 

If we view the two populations without the centre cities, 
we find the difference most striking. Subtract the Man- 
chester population from that of the northern circle, and we 
have 4,212,988, or, in round numbers, 4,200,000, remain- 
ing. But when we have subtracted the London popula- 
tion from the southern circle, our remainder is 1,925,081, or 
75,000 short of 2,000,000. For every six people outside of 
London, and within its circle, there are thirteen outside 
of Manchester, and within its circle. Our extra metro- 
politan portion of the southern circle numbers 314 to the 
square mile, but our extra Manchester portion of the 
northern circle furnishes 708 to the square mile. Leav- 
ing out the two centre cities, the statement of our 
northern friend may be found strictly correct. It will 
stand thus: “'I'here is a greater population outside of 
Manchester within a circle of fifty miles radius, than 
there is outside of London within a circle of a hundred 
miles radius.” 

There are eight of our English provincial towns with 
a population within their municipal limits of more than 
100,000; and no fewer than five of these eight towns, 
viz., Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Bradford, and Shef- 
field, are contained within the bounds of this compara- 
tively small circle. There are nine more towns number- 
ing over 70,000; and this circle incloses three of them, 
Preston, Oldham, and Bolton ; so that eight of our seven- 
teen large provincial towns are to be found in this one 
crowded district. The circle also includes thirty more 
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towns with a population between 10,000 and 70,000. 
Surely the like cannot be said of any other locality in the 
world of the same extent. 

We have hitherto been regarding our two circles as 
rivals. Let us now view them in conjunction. Their 
united area is 7,823,000 and odd acres, which is a little 
over one-fifth of the area of England and Wales; but their 
united population is 9,583,000 and odd, which is forty-six 
and three-quarters per cent., or nearly one-half of the en- 
tire population. Taking the country as a whole, there is 
one person for every acre and a half (about). But within 
our two circles, there is one person for nearly every four- 
fifths of an acre; while England and Wales outside our 
circles only furnish one person for every two acres and 
three-quarters. In other words, the average space for 
three persons outside our circles is occupied by ten 
persons within them. 





THE SHAKESPEARE PROPERTY AT 
STRATFORD. 


In the year 1847 the representatives of the Harts sold 
the two Henley Street houses standing on the diminished 
“toft” of land left by John Shakespeare to-William his 
son, to the trustees of the national subscription raised 
for their purchase. In one of them he was reputed to 
have been born; but, though made a shrine for thou- 
sands of devout pilgrims to visit, there can be no 
certainty of the truth of the tradition. It is sufficient 


to know that Shakespeare was given to humanity close 
upon this spot. 

These Harts, failing heirs from Shakespeare’s daugh- 
ters, acquired the property from the last of his direct 
race,* namely, his granddaughter, who transferred it to 
her kinsmen, the grandsons of the poet’s sister Joan, 


Thomas and George Hart. And it is very remarkable 
thatsthe line of our illustrious poets should, with hardly 
an exception (Burns being the greatest we can call to our 
remembrance), be cut short, as if the sentence on the 
tyrant Macbeth, “No son of mine succeeding,” were the 
doom of these glories of literature. Not to go back to 
Chaucer, Gower, Spenser, Shakespeare—Pope and Dry- 
den are but isolations in the distance—the blood of Mil- 
ton is lost; and we may include Swift and Johnson in 
the retrospect, till, arriving at our own times, we look 
in vain for lineal successors to the names of (let us say) 
Cowper, Young, and, later still among our pre-eminent 
authors, Scott, Byron, Campbell, Moore, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth. 

But to return to material things. Most unlike, as we 
have observed, the gay roisterers of his theatric intimacy, 
Shakespeare carefully proceeded in the purchase of houses 
and land in his native town. In 1597 he bought New 
Place, in Chapel Street, which in due time became his 
abode and the scene of his premature death. Within 
six or eight years of this purchase he had left the busi- 
ness of the stage as an actor, and only contributed those 
works which are as lasting as the fame of those who 
represent them is ephemeral. His home was made, and 
at No. 6, St. Mary’s Place, he spent his later years in 
independent opulence, respect, and honour, taking a 
lively interest in all that concerned the position he had 
so industriously and nobly attained. Among the proofs 
of this, there remains a memorable record of the promi- 
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nent part he took with regard to a proposed inclosure of 
the Common Fields, which, it was contended, would be 
injurious to the lower classes of the inhabitants. Re- 
specting this transaction, Mr. Knight quotes a memo- 
randum (17th November, 1614) of Thomas Greene, clerk 
to the corporation, and styled by Shakespeare “ my 
cosen,”* in which he relates a conversation in London, 
in which he urged the request of the town authorities, 
whose agent he was, for the active interference of their 
influential fellow-citizens to prevent the execution of the 
plan. That Shakespeare espoused the cause of the poor 
and lowly might well be presumed; but there is a 
stronger evidence than any we have yet seen referred to, 
and which establishes the fact beyonda doubt; for there 
exists the written statement that “he was not able to 
lease the inclosure of Welcombe” (where he possessed 
property) ; and this is the last personal anecdote we have 
of the poet, showing that in 1615, only a few months 
before his death, he felt this duty so strongly, that he 
would not omit its performance for any other demand 
that could be made upon his good offices and time. 

We have not minutely noted the extent of the acqui- 
sitions of Shakespeare in residence and gardens, after 
the settlement in Henley Street. When that was 
secured in perpetuity to the British nation, devoted 
eyes were turned to the spot associated with his last 
days. The gardens of Shakespeare, thanks to the 
unwearied exertions of Mr. Halliwell, became the object 
of anxious solicitude; and there is a very general 
desire to preserve whatever can be discovered of their 
relics. A considerable subscription has accordingly 
been initiated, headed by Miss Burdett Coutts with 
six hundred pounds, and graced by many noble and 
wealthy names, with hundreds, and fifties, and lesser 
sums, amounting already to above three thousand 
pounds. We do not know if any estimate of the pro- 
bable cost has been made; but besides the purchase 
of the remainder of the birthplace estate, and of Ann 
Hathaway’s cottage (with an endowment for a resident 
keeper), and the local establishment of libraries, mu- 
seums, and other institutions, illustrative of the poet’s 
life, and the social condition of Stratford in his time, the 
main and leading proposal is the purchase of Getley’s 
copyhold, formerly a portion of the New Place, the 
property of Shakespeare, and of the gardens belonging 
to this his “ capital messuage or tenement,” wherein he 
walked, and mused, and drew the sweet air of health 
and inspiration, “ glancing from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven !” 

It is most satisfactory to learn that the first great 
object of this design, the preservation of the site and 
gardens of New Place, has been accomplished. All has 
been secured except a plot, encumbered by a large 
incongruous brick structure, in which the county courts 
are held, but which is called the theatre, in consequence 
of dramatic and other public entertainments being 
occasionally exhibited therein. The phenomenon of a 
dilapidated modern playhouse, supplemented by being 
also the area of legal arguments of the “Crowner’s 
Quest” order, on the spot rendered national by the 
possession of a Shakespeare, is indeed an instructive 
comment on the instability and vanity of all human 
purposes. To purchase this eyesore and mind-disturb- 
ing building eleven hundred pounds is requisite, and it 
is to be hoped that no new or more pretentious schemes 








* Those who are curious about the history of the family, and the 
transmission of the property, till dispersed, with the exception of the 
Henley Street estate, will find an interesting summary in Chapter xiii of 


Charles Knight’s Life ef Shakspere,” prefixed to the Stratford edition 
of his works, 
+ 





* The name of Greene is apt to confuse the biographic fquiries about 
Shakespeare. Here is Thomas Greene, a contemporary, living and hold- 
ing office in Stratford. A Thomas Greene is mentioned as a fellow-actor 
in 1589, and a Robert Greene in the Catalogue, and Richard Greene, 
the author of the satire in the “ Groat’s Worth of Mirth.” 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF NEW PLACE, THE GUILD CHAPEL, AND FALCON TAVERN, 


may intercept or divert the funds needed to complete 
this patriotic undertaking. 

The gardens we have spoken of in the plural, and 
thus sought to be made national, kept entire, and pre- 
served in memoriam for ever, were divided by a wall, 
the foundations of which are still visible. The “ theatre” 
disfigures what is specified as the poet’s great garden, 
which includes a considerable space, and is adorned by 
an old mulberry-tree, declared to be a growth from 
that so loudly celebrated and sung as having been 
planted by him, and the relics of which, when pulled 
down, furnished wood for a miraculous amount of beads, 
boxes, cups, desks, ornaments, and household furniture. 
Here are some ancient foundations, which may have 
been those of a malt-house; for an account of the stock 
of malt in the borough of Stratford is stated (1597) 
to set down ten quarters, “in the possession of William 
Shakespeare, of Chapel Street Ward.” The Guild 
Chapel, whence this title, is one of the most interest- 
ing of the antiquities of Stratford. It stood nearly 
opposite to the residence of the illustrious maltster. 
But it is at the top of the smaller garden that any 
remains can now be traced of the permanent abode of 
Shakespeare from 1609 to 1616. It was demolished 
more than a hundred and fifty years ago and another 
house built on the site; which, again, was taken down 
about the middle of last century. Since then the land 
has continued to be nearly a waste, and unregarded 
till the subscription enabled the excavations to be made 
in 1862. The uncovered remnants of the second house 
are of no interest; but any morsel disclosed, even of a 
lump of brick and mortar, which was once part and 
portion of Shakespeare’s home, seems to enthusiasts 
worthy of notice and preservation. But there is 





much more. The ground-plan of his mansion is 
revealed by the buried walls; and there remains the 
well, yet flowing with pure and sparkling water. The 
stone coining, six feet from the bottom, still testifies to 
the originality of this precious fountain, whence Shake- 
speare quenched his thirst and cooled his brow. Of 
other traces of. out-house buildings and adjuncts we 
refrain from speaking. Enough that here is the site for 
a Shakespeare Memorial. If gratitude command the 
demonstration, it might confer honour on the feelings 
of a deeply indebted nation: it cannot do honour to 
him who has erected a monument, imperishable, to 
himself throughout all ages. 





THE GUILDHALL, GUILD CHAPEL, AND 
GRAMMAR-SCHOOL AT STRATFORD. 


Tux ancient guild of Stratford was a corporation partly 
for secular and partly for religious objects. In the reign 
of Edward 1, at the close of the thirteenth century, Robert 
de Stratford obtained permission from the Bishop of 
Worcester, Godfrey Gifford, to found a hospital and 
build a chapel for the use of the brethren and sisters of 
a religious order called the Guild of the Holy Cross. 
A patent was afterwards received from Henry tv, and 
confirmed by Henry v1, for the extension of the fraternity, 
with power to elect aldermen and other officials for the 
management of their property. In 1482 Thomas Jollyffe, 
priest, and member of the guild, gave lands and tene- 
ments for founding a free school. At the dissolution of 
religious houses, in the reign of Henry vitt, the revenues 
of the Stratford Guild were confiscated by the Crown. 
In 1553 the funds formerly belonging to the guild were 
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restored, at the same time that a charter of incorporation 
was granted to the town for its municipal government. 
One condition was, that a portion of the revenues should 
be used for the support of a free grammar-school. Wal- 
ter Roche, Thomas Hunt, and Thomas Jenkins, were 
successively masters between 1570 and 1580, the time 
when we may suppose Shakespeare— 
** The whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school ;”’ 

and when he got his “small Latine and less Greeke.” 
It is probable that the school at this time was held in 
the Guild Chapel; for in February, 1595, there is an 
entry in the corporation books that the school was to be 
held no longer in the chapel. The Guild Chapel was 
built by Sir Hugh Clopton, in the reign of Henry vu, 
the old bujlding of Robert de Stratford (1296) being 
then pulled down, excepting the chancel, which appears 
to be a relic of the ancient structure. In 1804 some 
curious paintings were here discovered under coats of 
whitewash, most of them representing incidents in the 
history of “the true cross.” These paintings had been 
much disfigured, probably at the time of the Reformation. 

Immediately adjoining the chapel is the building form- 
ing the Guildhall and the Grammar-school, the ‘former 
occupying the ground-floor, and the latter the upper 
portion of the building. The hall is now divided, but 
formerly was one large room, used sometimes as the 
hall of the town corporation, and occasionally for dra- 
matic representations. 





Another ecclesiastical foundation of Stratford was the 
College, or residence of a chantry of five priests, founded, 
in 1382, by John de Stratford, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The College was built in 1353, by Ralph de Stratford, 
Bishop of London. Henry v granted a charter with 
special privileges ; and from this time it is said that the 
parish church of Stratford acquired the title of Collegiate. 
The College was suppressed in the reign of Henry vim, 
and the buildings were granted by Edward vi to the then 
Earl of Warwick, afterwards Duke of Northumberland. 
On his attainder the College reverted to the Crown, till 
purchased by John Combe, a well-known money-dealer 
and usurer, who died here in 1610. The building was 
removed in 1800. 

The first Town Hall of Stratford was not built till 
1633, the meeting till then having been held in the old 
Guildhall. The present Town Hall was built in 1768, 
the year before the Garrick Celebration, which was held 
September 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1769. The statue of Shake- 
speare was presented by Garrick, whose own portrait, by 
Gainsborough, is in the hall, with other historical relics 
of more or less interest. 





SHAKESPEARE AS A MORAL TEACHER. 


IF it was the object of Shakespeare “to hold, as ’twere, 
the mirror up to Nature,” we must expect to see much 
evil as well as good. A true mirror must “show Scorn 
her own image,” as well as “ Virtue her own feature.” 
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But, in spite of many offensive and objectionable scenes, 
it may be safely affirmed that the tendency of his works 
is, in the main, of the highest moral character. Even. 
where unseemly language is used by the evil characters 
who are portrayed, he manages to show in the context 
that he himself approves them not. The faults of 
Shakespeare were those of his times, or rather of the 
frequenters of the theatre, whom he strove to please. 
Even Queen Elizabeth and her court took delight in what 
would not be tolerated in our own day. Even to those 
who most object to his works it may be said, in his 
own words,— 
*“ There is some soul of good in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.’’ 

But it is as a moralist that we now speak of Shake- 
speare; and not a moralist only, but one whose works 
abound with lessons of the highest wisdom. The fre- 
quent occurrence of Scriptural allusions, words, and sen- 
timents, has been often pointed out, showing that he was 
familiar at least with the light of truth and the letter of 
Holy Writ. That, in his later years of retirement at 
Stratford, he had more than mere knowledge of such 
truths, there is good ground for believing. Enough ap- 
pears, however, in his works to expose the ignorance 
and falsehood of those who have spoken of him as a 
writer hostile to morality or religion. A few selections 


will explain what we affirm of him as a moral teacher. 
Let us hear how he writes of justice and mercy, the 
two cardinal points of the Christian system, as contrasted 
with all mere moral philosophy or natural religion. From 
| 


the Bible, and the Bible interpreted in the light of evan- 
gelical truth, could alone be drawn such sentiments as 
breathe in the following extracts :— 
‘* Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit cnce ; 

And He who might the ’vantage best have took, 

Found out the remedy. How would you be, 

if He who is the top of judgment should 

But judge you as you are? O, think on that; 

And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 

Like man new made.” 

In this brief but pregnant passage we have a state- 
ment of the just requirements of God’s holy law, of 
man’s shortcoming and the dread consequence: “ the 
souls of all were forfeit,’ because none, “no, not one,” 
could stand in the judgment. But the Judge of all found 
the remedy; and the heart that has been touched by 
Divine grace, the man new made, created anew in Christ, 
“born again” as the Scripture terms it, breathes in his 
lips the spirit of mercy. 

The same spirit of the Gospel appears in the famous 
speech put into Portia’s mouth :— 

** The quality of mercy is not strain’d : 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath. It istwice bless’d ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes, 
’*Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The thronéd monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe, and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings : 
But mercy is above his sceptred sway ; 
It is enthronéd in the hearts of kings ; 
Tt is an attribute of God Himself, 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation. We do pray for merey, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy !”’ 

In all this there is more than the vague appeal'to 
Divine mercy irrespective of Divine justice, which marks 
mere natural religion. The sense of demerit is expressed, 
and forgiveness is not separated from the appointed 
remedy — 

* By Christ’s dear blood, shed for our grievous sins,’’ 
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It was not irreverently that he spoke of— 
** Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d 
For eur advantage on the bitter cross.” 

Even in the midst of the fanciful play of genius, any 
allusion to that holy life brings up sweet and solemn 
thought :— 

~ “ Some say, that even ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 
And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 


Never were the workings of a guilty conscience, and 
the struggle of the soul with convictions, portrayed with 
more power than in the well-known soliloquy of the 
king, in “ Hamlet :”— ‘ 


** O, my offence is rank; it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon it, 
A brother’s murder! Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will : 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent ; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. What if this curséd hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy, 
But to confront the visage of offence? 
And what’s in prayer, but this two-fold force: 
To be forestalléd, ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon’d, being down? Then I’ll look up: 
My fault is past. But, O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder ? 
That cannot be; since I am still possess’d 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon’d and retain the offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice ; 
And oft ’tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law. But ’tis not so above: 
There is no shuffling ; there the action lies 
In his true nature ; and we ourselves compell’4, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. What then? what rests? 
Try what repentance can: what can it not? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent? 
O, wretched state! O, bosom black as death! 
O, liméd soul, that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged! Help, angels! make assay! 
Bow, stubborn knees! and, heart with strings of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe! 
All may be well. * * * * 
My words fly up, my thoughts remain below : 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go.” 


Duelling, the offspring of revenge and false honour 
or pride, is now frowned upon as base and unchristian. 
But in knightly times, when men in power and place 
encouraged the custom, Shakespeare branded it as plain 
“manslaughter” and a “gross sin.” In his “Timon 
of Athens,” after Alcibiades has sought the life of a 
friend who had slain his antagonist in a duel, he 
makes the First Senator thus reply to the angry 
General’s request,— 

** You undergo too strict a paradox, 
Striving to make an ugly deed look fair: 
Your words have took such pains, as if they laboured 
To bring manslaughter into form, and set quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour ; which, indeed, 
Is valour misbegot, and came into the world 
When sects and factions were newly born. 
He's truly valiant that can wisely suffer 
The worst that man can breathe, 
If wrongs be evils, and enforce us kill, 
What folly ’tis to hazard life for ill! 
You cannot make gross sins look clear: 
To revenge is no valour, but to bear.”’ 

Such was Shakespeare’s manly denunciation of the 
crime of duelling, two centuries before, in this country, it 
fell under the ban of public opinion. 
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It has taken many generations, also, to arrive at the 
undivided detestation of slavery which is now an honour 
to England. But Shakespeare declared himself the 
friend of humanity, and, through the lips of a Jew, 
rebukes the slave-holding and slave-dealing nominal 
Christians of his time :— 

** You have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish marts, 

Because you bought them. Shall I say to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 
Why sweat they under burdens? Let their beds 
“Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 

Be seasoned with such viands? ‘You will answer, 
The slaves are ours: so do I answer you.” 


Thus did the great poet inculcate the doctrine of the 
common brotherhood of man; for “ God hath made of 
one blood all nations on the earth :’— 


** Strange is it that our bloods, 
Of colour, weight, and heat, poured altogether 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 
In difference so mighty.” 


Nor was it by accident that the Moorish prince says,— 
** Mislike me not for my complexion ; 
The shadowed livery of the burnished sun, 
To whom I am a neighbour and near bred :"— 
So that the womanly Portia answers,— 


** Yourself, renowned Prince, then stood as fair 
As any comer I have looked on yet 
For my affection.” 


to that P 


Toleration and liberty of conscience were blessings | 
almost unknown in the age ef Shakespeare. The martyr- | 


doms under Elizabeth were almost as many as under 
cruel Mary. 
Anabaptists and Sectaries were hurried to prison and the 
stake, and the fires of Smithfield were yet smouldering, 
Shakespeare boldly proclaimed his opinion of such 
horrible cruelties for “ religion’s” sake :— 
Leoutes, Yl have thee burned ! 
Poulina, I care not: 
It is a heretic that makes the fire, 
Not she that burns in it, 
Tbis was a courageous word to say in the face either 
of Queen Elizabeth or King James, and a merciful word 
in days when toleration was unknown to Protestants as 
vell as Papists. 
And again he says,— 
** He that steeps his safety in true blood, 
Shall find but bloody safety and untrue! 
x * * * * 


There is no sure foundation set in blood ; 
No certain life achieved by other’s death.’’ 

It was not as a Jew, a» Hebrew, that Shylock was 
held up to detestation, but as a money-extorting usurer. 
Jews then were largely engaged in the business; but 
heartless extortioners and avaricious usurers, even in 
our own day, are not always of the Hebrew race. In- 
ordinate usurers of all kinds are held up to scorn, as 
may be seen in “Timon of Athens,” and other plays. 
The Shylock of Shakespeare is miserably misunderstood, 
if viewed as abetting persecution of any race, or hatred 
of any people. 


We have many passages where the wonderful works | 
of God are made to suggest feelings of reverence and | 


worship; as where Belarius teaches the young princes 
to address their orisons to heaven :— 
** See, boys, this gate 
Instructs you how to adore the heavens; and bows you 
To a morning’s holy office.”’ 
So too in the beautiful lines,— 


** Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold, 





At the very time that multitudes of poor | 





There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


A noble paraphrase this of part.of the psalmist’s 
hymn, “ The heavens declare the glory of God; and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” In our version 
the third verse of this nineteenth Psalm is rendered, 
“There is no speech nor language, where their voice is 
not heard ;” but in the older versions and in the margin 
it is, ‘“ They utter no speech nor language : without these 
their voice is heard.” Addison renders it, in the same 
strain as Shakespeare,— 

** In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is Divine.” 

No scientific knowledge is needed for rightly behold- 
ing and being moved by these glories of the heavens. 
Humble faith enjoys the sight as much as proud philo- 
sophy, even as the peasant profits by the light equally 
with the astronomer; as Shakespeare says,— 

* Those earthly godfathers of heaven’s light 
That give a name to every fixéd star, 
Have no more profit of their shining night, 
Than those that walk, and wot not what they are.’’ 


The Divine wisdom in concealing from man his earthly 


| lot and destiny is thus described :— 
What do the American idolizers of Shakespeare say | 


** If one might read the book of fate, 
And see the revolution of the times, 
* * * 8 
how chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors; O, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth—viewing his progress through, 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue— 
Would shut the book, and lay him down and die.”’ 


In our ignorance of what is before us, reliance on 
Divine will is man’s true wisdom. 
event lies with God. 


the 
Duty is ours: the 


** There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 


Resignation to the Divine will must be joined with 
diligence in duty and readiness for rendering our ac- 
count :— 


** Men must endure 
Their going hence, eyen as their coming hither: 
Ripeness is all,’’ 


And what an epitome of duty we have in a few lines !— 


** Love thyself last; cherish those hearts that hate thee: 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not! 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truth’s: then, if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr.’’ 


Patriotism, a love of country, of England, was with 


Shakespeare a passion. What burning words he puts 
into the mouth of the dying John of Gaunt !— 


*‘ This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle, 
This earth of majesty, the seat of Mars ; 
This other Eden, demi-paradise ; 
This fortress, built by Nature for herself, 
Against infection, and the hand of war; 
This happy breed of men; this little world; 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall, 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
Against the envy of less happier lands ; 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Feared by their breed, and famous by their birth, 
Renowned for their deeds, as far from home 
(For Christian service and true chivalry) 
As is the sepulchre in stubborn Jewry 
Of the world’s Ransom, blessed Mary’s Son: 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world!” 
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Patriotism was, in Shakespeare, as with every true 
Englishman, bound up with Protestantism. Although 
the times and scenes of some of his dramas involved 
frequent reference to Popish corruptions and crimes, he 
takes every opportunity of uttering the deep-felt hatred 
to Rome’s tyranny which stirred the country in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Hence the reply which King John 
makes to Pandulph the Pope’s legate :— 

** Thou canst not, Cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an answer, as the Pope! 
Tell him this tale; and from the mouth of England 
Add this much more, That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions. 
* * * * * 
So tell the Pope, all reverence set apart, 
To him and his usurped authority.” 

In the prophetic words attributed to Cranmer, at the 
birth of Queen Elizabeth, there is another noble burst of 
patriotism and loyalty :— 

* This royal infant (Heaven still move about her!), 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand thousand blessings, 
Which time shall bring to ripeness: she shall be 
(But few now living can behold that goodness) 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that shall succeed: Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue, 
Than this pure soul shall be: all princely graces, 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 
Shall still be doubled in her: Truth shall nurse her, 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her ; 
She shall be loved and feared; her own shall bless her ; 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with sorrow: good grows with her: 
In her days every man shall eat in safety, 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours : 
God shall be truly known; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour, 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood.’* 

No wonder that the king exclaims, “ Thou speakest 

wonders !” 
“ Thou hast made me now a man: never, before 
This happy child, did I get anything. 
This oracle of comfort has so pleased me, 
That When I am in heaven I shall desire 
To see what this child does, and praise my Maker.”’ 

The advocate of temperance will find many eloquent 
appeals and arguments in Shakespeare. It is to the 
custom of drinking and revelling that Hamlet alludes 
when he says,— 

: ** Tt is a custom 
More henour'd in the breach than the observance.” 

When the villain Iago presses Cassius to drink, he 
replies,— 

** Not to-night, good Iago; I have very poor and unhappy brains for 
drinking : I could well wish courtesy would invent some other custom of 
entertainment.” 

. The English as a people are reproached for their ex- 
cess in drinking. When Iago sings a bacchanalian song, 
and is asked where he learned it, he says,— 

“*T learned it in England; where, indeed, they are most potent in pot- 
ting: your Dane, your German, and your swag-bellied Hollander, are 
nothing to your English.” 

When Cassius has come to his senses he says,— 

4 

** Drunk! and speak parrot, and squabble, swagger, swear! and dis- 
course fustian with one’s own shadow! O thou invisible spirit of wine, 
if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee Devil! * * * O 
that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains! 
that we should, with joy, pleasance, revel, and applause, transform our- 
selves into beasts! To be now a sensible man, by-and-by a fool, and 
presently a beast! O, strange! Every inordinate cup is unblessed, 
and the ingredient a devil!” 

This is only one of many places where temperance is 
praised. Apemantus says to Timon, of his wines, and 
the custom of drinking healths :— 

** Those healths will make thee and thy state look ill: 
Here’s that which is too weak to be a sinner, 
Tonest water, which ne*er left man i? the mire.” 





In “ As you Like It,” the old servant says to his young 
master,— 
“ Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty: 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

Nor did not with unblushing forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility ; 

Therefore, my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly.’’ 

Even his fools are made by Shakespeare to teach 
temperance. Olivia asks, “ What’s a drunken man like, 
fool?” And the clown replies, “ Like a drowned man, a 
fool, and a madman. One draught above heat makes 
him a fool, the second a madman, and a third drowns 
him.” 

We might multiply quotations on many subjects of 
morality and religion, but we conclude by a few miscel- 
laneous extracts. 


SPEAKING THE TRUTH. 
Glendower. I can call spirits from the vasty deep! 
Hotspur. Why, so can I, or so can any man; 

But will they come, when thou dost call them? 
Glendower. Why, I can teach thee, Coz, to command the devil! 
Hotspur, And I can teach thee, Coz, to shame the devil 

By telling truth. Tell truth, and shame the devii. 
If thou have power to raise him, bring him hither ; 
And I’ll be sworn I’ve power to shame him hence, 
O, while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil. 


MIRACLES AND THE USE OF MEANS. 
**Tt must be so ; for miracles are ceased, 
And therefore we must needs admit the means, 
How things are perfected. 


** They say miracles are past; and we have our philosophical person to 
make modern and familiar things supernatural and causeless. Hence it 
is we make trifics of terrors; ensconcing ourselves into seeming know- 
ledge when we should submit ourselves to an unknown fear.” 


“The means that Heaven yields must be embraced, 
And not neglected : else, if Heaven would, 
And we will not, Heaven’s offer we refuse.” 


GOOD DEEDS. 


“Heaven doth with us as we with torches do— 
Not light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth from us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not.” 


** That light we see is burning in my hall: 
How far that little candle throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.”’ 


VIRTUE THE ONLY TRUE NOBILITY. 


** From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed: 
The property by what it is should go, 
Not by the title. Honours best thrive 
When rather from our acts we them derive, 
‘Than our foregoers.’’ 


HATRED OF WAR, AND LOVE OF PEACE, 


**O war, thou son of hell, 

Whom angry heavens d¢ make their minister ! 
He that is truly dedicate to war 
Hath no self-love; nor he that loves himself 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance, 
The name of valour.” 

** And at his heels, 
Leashed in, like hounds, should famine, sword, and fire, 
Crouch for employment.” . 


Elsewhere we read,— 


«<A peace is of the nature of a conquest; 
For then both parties nobly are subdued, 
And neither party loser.” 


Peace and war are contrasted, when the Duke of 
Burgundy pleads for an end of strife between England 


and France :— 
“Let it not disgrace me 
If EF demand before this royal view, 
What rub, or what impediment, there is, 
Why that the naked, poor, and mangled Peace, 
Dear nurse of arts, plexties, and joyful births, 
Should not, in this best garden of the world, 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely visage ? 
Alas! she hath from France too long been chased ; 
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And all her husbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting on its own fertility : 

Her vine, the merry cheerer of the heart, 
Unprunéd dies ; her hedges even-pleached, 
Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 

Put forth disordered twigs ; her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon; while that the coulter rusts 
That should deracinate such savagery ; 

The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover, 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank 
Conceives by idleness; and nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, keeksies, burs, 
Losing both beauty and utility : 

And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
Defective in their natures grow up to wildness ; 
Even so our houses, and ourselves, and children, 
Have lost, or do not learn, for want oftime, 

The sciences that should become our country ; 
But grow like savages—as soldiers will, 

That nothing do but meditate on blood— 

So swearing, and stern looks, diffused attire, 
And everything that seems unnatural, 

Which to reduce into our former favour, 

You are assembled: and my speech entreats 
That I may know the let why gentle Peace 
Should not expel these inconveniences, 

And bless us with her former qualities.” 


KNOWING AND DOING. 

“If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels had 
been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. It is a good 
divine that follows his own instructions: I can easier teach twenty what 
were good to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow mine 


own teaching.” 
TO-MORROW. 
**To-morrow—and to-morrow—and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time : 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dustz death !’’ 


INGRATITUDE TO GOD. 
**God is much displeased 
That you take with unthankfulness his doing : 
In common worldly things ’tis called ungratefal 
With, dull unwillingness to repay a debt, 


Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent ; 
Much more to be thus opposite with heaven, 
For it requires the royal debt it lent you.” 


THE POWER OF HABIT. 
‘* That monster custom, who all sense doth eat— 
Of habits dévil—is angel yet in this; 
That to the wse of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock, or livery, 
That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night, 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence; the next more casy: 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature.’” 


INFLUENCE OF EXAMPLE AND COMPANIONSHIP, 
“Well, Brutus, thou art noble ; yet I see 
Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed : therefore ’tis meet 
That noble minds keep even with their likes ; 
For who so firm that cannot be seduced ?”” 
SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 
= We defy augury ; there’s a special Providence in the fall of a sparrow. 
If it be not now, ’tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will be now; if 
it be not now, yet it will come: the readiness is all.” 
GLORY. 
“ Glory grows guilty of detested crimes, 
When, for fame’s sake, for praise, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart.” 
A GOOD NAME, 
‘The purest treasure mortal times afford, 
Is spotless reputation : that away, 
Men are but gilded loam or painted clay.” 
CHARITY IN JUDGING. 
** So bad an end argues a monstrous life.’” 
This is Warwick’s remark on the terrible death scene 
1 s . . 
of Cardinal Beaufort ; and the king’s reply is,— 
“* Forbear to judge, for we are sinners all.’’ 
If space permitted we would like to have given ex- 
amples of the purity, refinement, and excellence of Shake- 





speare’s female characters. In an age of comparative 
coarseness and indelicacy, he drew portraits which are 
models for all times. It has been said, that “ to Shake- 
speare woman owes more than to any other human au- 
thority, the popular elevation of the feminine character, 
by the most matchless delineation of its purity, its faith, 
its disinterestedness, its tenderness, its heroism, its. 
union of intellect and sensibility.” Let Shakespeare’s 
influence as a moral teacher be tested by the impression 
conveyed by the female characters, good and evil, pre- 
sented in his works. 

But we must conclude. In turning over the pages of 
Shakespeare, each reader will dwell on points in which 
his own mind finds sympathy. Evil minds will find. 
evil, as they would in the world, and in human life. But 
the moral and devout mind will also find much to ad- 
mire and to profit by. The versatility of his genius, and 
the range of his knowledge, can be best described in his 
own words :— 


** Hear him but reason in Divinity, 
And, all admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a prelate ; 
Hear him debate of Commonwealth affairs, 
You would say it hath been all-in-all his study; 
List his discourse of War, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music ; 
Turn him to any cause of Policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter; that when he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still ; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences !’’ 





PAUL FLEMMING, 
AND HIS EMBASSY FROM HOLSTEIN TO THE SIIAH OF PERSIA. 


Pavut FLemmine, who lived in the time of the Thirty 
Years’ War, was a German poet and hymn-writer. 
Natural disposition and talent, cultivated by a sound 
education, made him a poet; his desire to see foreign 
countries made him a traveller; whilst the warmth of 
his imagination, his patriotism and religious fervour, 
inspired him with the hope that he might be made 
instrumental in forwarding the welfare of his father- 
land. He strove to bring about a reconciliation of 
all the governments of his country, by prevailing 
upon them to combine their efforts against the Turks, 
who during, and long after Flemming’s time, were 
looked upon as the common foes of Christendom. 
He chose medicine for his profession, but never came- 
into practice, since he died a very young man, when,. 
after a brilliant examination, he was just about to settle 
as physician. His spiritual songs are considered to be 
by far his best poetical productions. 

He was the son of a Protestant clergyman, and born 
in Hartenstein, in the kingdom of Saxony, in the year 
1609. After having received his first instruction from 
his father, he was sent to a public grammar-school, the 
so-called “ Princes School” in Meissen, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by proficiency in classical studies. The 
first impressions of his boyhood were deep and lasting: 
he delights in the recollection, and devotes long passages 
of his poems to the memory of his father, domestic 
scenes, his ramblings on the charming shores of the 
little river Mulde on which his native city is situated, 
and to his school studies and schoolfellows. 

In the year 1628 he went to Leipzig, to be inscribed 
in the list of the medical students of that university. 
He acquired, after due examination, the title of Magister 
(Master of Arts) in 1621, and seems at this time of his 
life to have prepared himself for the academical chair 
of a medical professor. Many of his published poems were 
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written while he was engaged in his university studies. 
He scorned the debauchery, the hard drinking, in which 
many of his fellow-students indulged. Friendship, the 
enjoyment of nature in a walk through the: fields and 
woods and meadows, love of his country, the plans for 
his future life, his desire to see distant countries; these 
are the subjects of hig first poems. There is, mean- 
while, abundant evidence that he did not neglect his 
medical studies. 

The war, that made all Germany one great battle- 
field, inflicting wounds on her population and prosperity 
not to be healed for centuries, had already raged for 
thirteen years. Our poet’s lyre is devoted to the cause 
of religious and civil liberty: he embraces Protestantism 
with the whole fervour of his soul; he weleomes Gustavus 
Adolphus on his arrival in Germany, greets him as the 
saving hero, and, soon after the battle at Liitzen, mourns 
his death. 

One of the Jesser German princes, Frederick, Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp (which consisted of portions of the pre- 
sent principalities of Schleswig and Holstein), whose 
duchy was less exposed to the general devastation than 
the states of his southern neighbours, had meanwhile 
conceived the idea or whim to send an embassy to the 
Shah of Persia. What motive induced him to make 
this rather expensive diplomatic experiment—whether 
his ultimate object in bringing his native duchy in con- 
nection with the ancient oriental kingdom was of a com- 
mercial or a political nature—has not been ascertained 
to this very day. 

Our poet was fortunate enough, through the mediation 
of a friend, Dr. Grahmann, physician to the embassy, to 
obtain a place in the retinue. He could now indulge 


his fondness of travelling, and rejoiced with his com- 
panions in anticipation of its excitement and adven- 
tures; while he, more than any of his fellows, was 
elated with the hope of the great ends which would be 


obtained by the undertaking. The Duke spared no 
expense or preparation to carry the great affair out in 
a dignified and splendid style. He sent, therefore, a 
first embassy to his brother-in-law, the Russian czar 
Michel Fedorowitch, to solicit for the second great 
embassy the Czar’s permission to travel through Russia 
to Persia. The ambassadors, Briigmann and Crusius, 
received their formal commission from Duke Frederick, 
at Gottorp, on October 22nd, 1633. The thirty-four 
persons, ambassadors, officers, and servants of every 
degree, had to meet in Hamburg, to go by land to 
Liibeck, and thence to cross the Baltic in the ship 
“Fortuna.” Flemming wrote, before starting, the beau- 
tiful hymn,— 
** Tn allen meinen Thaten, 
Lass ich den Hiéchsten rathen’’— 

“In all my doings I will take counsel from the Most 
High”’—which to this day is one of the best in the 
hymn-books of Protestant Germany. At the same time 
he wrote two poetical epistles, one to each of the 
appointed ambassadors. It was in these poems more 
especially that he hopefully rejoiced in the great achieve- 
ments they were going to bring about for the good of 
his dear country and Christendom in general. 

Now it requires no great penetration on our part to 
smile at the futility of such great expectations from a 
diplomatical negotiation of a German Duke with the Shah 
of Persia. We are aware that the great embassy had no 
result, and that at the best a treaty between Holstein- 
Gottorp and Persia would have been a ridiculously in- 
adequate means for driving the Turks out of Europe. 
But the matter had another aspect in Flemming’s time. 
The Christian nations were grieved at the misfortune, 
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resented as a common defeat of their cause, that then, 
for one hundred and eighty years, the fierce Mohammedan 
had established his sway in a country which, as the 
eastern empire for many centuries, had been looked upon 
as one of the very strongholds of Christendom. If it 
was a folly in the poet that he expected to see great ends 
achieved through insufficient means, other men, who had 
not the excuse of being poets, had committed the same 
folly before him. A famous pope, Pius 1, wrote a Latin 
letter to Sultan Mohamet, to summon him to give up 
the conquered country; and he was, as rumour goes, 
about to set sail for Constantinople, personally to expos- 
tulate with the Sultan, when he died in Ancona, in the 
year 1464. Many of his successors have summoned the 
nations of Europe to a new crusade, to expel the con- 
queror from the eastern empire. Great sums have been 
collected for this purpose, to be misapplied by the popes 
for the ends of their temporal power, for adorning Rome 
by the erection of fine and gorgeous buildings, for pro- 
tecting artists, and other worse objects. 

We will not trouble our readers with the particulars 
of a long, dull, and dreary journey, in which even a poet’s 
lively imagination could hardly discover many matters of 
interest. The embassy arrived, after many delays, in 
Moscow, in August, and left the Russian capital again in 
December, 1634. Our poet took his leave in a sonnet, in 
which he wishes that the magnificent city may never be 
ravaged by war and by fire, or, as he styles it, by Mars 
or Vulcan. After spending more than three months in 
their return, the embassy reached Gottorp again, on April 
6th, 1635. They were, of course, received in a solemn, 
princely audience, to give an account of their successful 
mission. Why they returned at all, instead of setting 
out from Moscow to Persia, is one of the many questions 
for which one looks in vain to find an answer in the long 
and detailed account of the mission that has been pub- 
lished. All the dignitaries and officers selected for 
Persia were the same that had set out for Altona 
with Adam Olearius as counsellor and secretary. He 
afterwards published a description of the embassy, 
that was republished in several editions, translated in 
many languages, and is at present one of the rare 
books on early travel. Our Flemming received his ap- 
pointment as one of eight courtjunkers (hofjunker, young 
noblemen attached to the court), with the particular duty 
to carve the meat for the gentlemen of the embassy in 
their common meals. 

Although the preparations were made with due speed, 
the fitting out of more than one hundred persons, and 
particularly the selection of proper presents for the 
oriental monarch and his courtiers, caused great delay. 
It took another six months before they were finally 
ready to set sail on their new errand, on October 28th, 
1635. But the sea was no propitious element for them; 
they were in great danger of shipwreck on the next day: 
in fact, some men of the crew were drowned, and the 
credentials of the ambassadors devoured by the waves. 
These important documents were afterwards recovered, 
but in such a damaged state that it was deemed becoming 
to have them replaced by new instruments, for which 
two men were dispatched to the neighbouring Danish 
coast, and thence by land to the ducal residence, Gottorp. 
Close to the coast of Livonia the expedition was sur- 
prised by a tremendous storm, suffered shipwreck, and 
reached the city of Revel after great anxieties. While 
they waited here three months for the return of their 
messengers with the new credentials, an ambassador’s 
groom was slain in a scuffle between the servants of 
the embassy and the clerks and apprentices of the 
Revel merchants. Flemming mourns the death of the 
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man in a poem. Thcre are, in the collection of his 
poetical productions, two long poems on the shipwreck ; 
and in general there is no remarkable event in their voy- 
age, or scarcely a birthday, or other occurrence of merely 
personal importance to an ambassador or any of the 
officers—with almost all of whom he seems to have been 
on friendly terms—but what he records in his poems. 

Our travellers were not insensible to the charms of 
the fair ladies of Revel. Dr. Grahmann, the ambassador 
Crusius, and another of the party, chose their partners, 
celebrated their betrothals, and received their poetical 
felicitations from Flemming. He himself was not be- 
hindhand ; but his proposals were by no means uncon- 
ditionally accepted, the prudent father of his chosen 
bride preferring to put serious engagements off until his 
return from Persia. But he departed not without hope, 
and enriched with a new poetical subject. 

The expedition left Revel on March 2nd, 1636, and went 
through Nazva and Novgorod to Moscow, where they 
stayed until June 30th. On July 11th they reached Nis- 
neynovgorod on the River Volga; and here they went on 
board a large boat, which their own shipwright had con- 
structed for them. Flemming illustrates the ship, the 
River Volga, the southern climate, its landscapes and 
its fruits, in poems. They leave Astrakhan not before 
October 10th, enter the Caspian Sea October 15th, and 
anchor on November 1st at Terki, a Circassian town, 
of which our poet gives a lively, and his fellow-traveller 
Olearius an ample and explicit account. November 
10th they set sail for Derbent, the first city of Persia, 
but are caught in another storm. A small boat sent 
from the Persian shore saves only the sacred persons of 
the two ambassadors; and afterwards the sea grows 
so unruly, that no other boat can be dispatched from 
the shore. The masts of their ship are broken; the fir- 
tree structure springs a leak, and bends like a serpent in 
the uproar of the waves. After three days’ hard work 
the crew abandon all hope; Flemming and Olearius— 
who are resigned to whatever fate Providence may have 
reserved for them—fasten each two small empty brandy- 
kegs round their necks, to be carried ashore alive or as 
corpses. Seated on deck, the chain of the Caucasus, the 
glaciers of the Ararat, and the boundaries of Persia, that 
goal of their voyage, in sight, they try to comfort each 
other as well as the uproar around them will permit. Some 
one gives the advice to run the ship ashore; but the 
carpenter, now acting as captain, objects, and, after long 
parley, yields only upon the condition that a certificate 
signed by all the gentlemen of the embassy on board, 
shall shield him against personal responsibility. Not 
satisfied with this formality, he insists upon the first 
strokes for cutting the anchor cable being done by the 
secretary and another gentleman. This done, the ship 
is run ashore; no human life is lost; but their car- 
penter’s proud structure is now good for nothing but 
firewood. The whole party stays for a while on shore 
in tents near a village in the Persian province Shirvan ; 
then they proceed on their errand, and are brilliantly re- 
ceived in Thomashia, where they stay again to the end of 
March 1637, to wait for orders from Ispahan. After long 
delays, and being handsomely entertained in several 
places—crossing a well-cultivated beautiful country, and 
the narrow and steep passes of the Taurus, in which, to 
the great grief of the ambassadors, they are obliged to 
leave ‘behind some of their guns—they arrive at 
{spahan on August 3rd, 1637. 

Most of the poems written during the five months 
they stayed at Ispahan have been lost. There is, how- 
ever, one of them left, on a very tragical event that 
deserves to be mentioned. A watchmaker from Geneva, 
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who had resided a long time at Ispahan, happened to 
kill a Persian, who had broken into his house. Accord- 
ing to the law of the country, the Swiss, whose name 
was Stadeler, was to be given over to the relatives of 
the killed man, to take whatever revenge they liked. 
The only way opened for him to avoid this penalty was 
to forswear his faith and turn a Mohammedan. The man, 
however, nobly declined, and was taken defenceless to a 
public square, where five of his adversaries made an on- 
slaught with swords upon him, deferring the blow of 
death with intentional cruelty. He, however, suffered 
his martyrdom heroically, and expired with the words, 
** Strike on, in Christ’s name.” 

After having been several times received in solemn 
audience, and very hospitably entertained by the Shah, 
the embassy started in December from Ispahan for their 
return. The expedition returned through a part of 
Persia they had not seen before, and our Flemming 
celebrates in his poems the luxuriant fertility, the beauti- 
ful landscapes of this province of Gilan. By this time 
there is, however, a leaning to sadness and melancholy 
perceptible in his productions, which stealthily overcame 
him from feeling a decline in his bodily health. Another 
cause of grief was perhaps his disappointment at seeing 
no grand result achieved by means of the embassy. 
But such are the fluctuations in a poetical mind, that 
while in some passages he mourns the delusions of hope, 
he wrote a poetical epistle to Duke Frederick, in which 
he predicts everlasting glory for him from the blessings 
that out of the same embassy will accrue to Germany. 

Many annoyances, which the ambassador Briigmann 
had for a long time inflicted upon his friend Olearius and 
Flemming himself, aggravated hisdiscomfiture. Olearius, 
being afraid that the Persian court might be scanda- 
lized, and the ends of the embassy frustrated, by the 


loose morals of some men in the retinue, had spoken to 
Briigmann about the subject, suggesting that the bonds 


of discipline ought to be more strictly enforced. The 
ambassador, whose own conduct was by no means blame- 
less, took this as a personal reproach, and from thai 
time missed no opportunity to vent his rancour upon 
Olearius and his friends. Matters had gone so far, that 
on one occasion the secretary resolved secretly to leave 
Ispahan, and, through Babylon, Syria, and Italy, to return 
to Holstein; a design which seems to have been shared 
by Flemming. Briigmann, however, gota hint through 
his spies, and threatened aloud, that in such a case 
he should know how to bring the fugitives back 
again, and punish them for dereliction from their duties, 
To anticipate in a few words the course and issue of 
this conflict, which is highly characteristic of the history 
of the embassy, and not without influence upon our 
poet’s fate, Briigmann persevered in annoying his sup- 
posed adversaries, and, according to Olearius’s reports, 
during their passage through Russia, even attempted, 
by his plottings, to cause all of them to be sent to 
Siberia. When the embassy arrived at Revel, Olearius 
managed to escape from his tormentor, and returned 
alone to Gottorp. He brought his complaints before 
the Duke, who on his part commanded a court of 
justice to inquire into the conduct of the parties con- 
cerned. After Briigmann’s arrival there was a formal 
act of impeachment brought in against him. He made 
a rejoinder and a countercharge against his accuser; the 
attorneys of either party did their best in pleading and 
argumentation, and the whole proceeding ended in the 
ambassador’s condemnation to capital punishment. This 
verdict was only so far mitigated by the Duke, that he 
substituted decapitation for the more disgraceful penalty 
of the rope; and Briigmann was accordingly behcaded on 
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May 5tb, 1640. Whether he had in justice deserved 
this severe fate, we are unable to assert, since we gather 
our information from the book of Olearius, the particulars 
of the proceedings having, for aught we know, never 
been published. The whole history of the embassy is 
enshrouded in mystery, and reads more like a tale of 
the “ Arabian Nights,” than a matter-of-fact report of an 
international negotiation. 

We return to Flemming, who with the whole company 
arrived at Revel on April 13th, 1639. His friends 
celebrated here their weddings; and he himself, at 
last accepted as a suitor, was betrothed to the daughter 
of a respectable merchant and alderman of the city of 
Revel, whose name was Niehus. He arrived with the 
whole embassy in Gottorp, on August lst, whence he soon 
afterwards went to Hamburg, with the intention of 
settling as physician. In order to be invested with the 
dignity of m.p. he proceeded thence to Leyden, a highly 
celebrated university of the time. After a rigorous 
examination, with dissertation, disputation, and all due 
formalities, he received his degree and the congratulation 
of the medical faculty. He returned to Hamburg, where, 
after a few days, he succumbed to a disease, probably in 
consequence of the many and sudden changes in climate 
and nourishment, and of the fatigues, anxieties, and 
excitements to which he had been exposed, and which 
proved too strong for the nervous system of a man 
endowed with a lively poetical imagination. He died 
on April 2nd, 1640, in the 31st year of his age. 

No doubt prevailed in his mind as to the fatal issue 
of his disease. Three days before his death he wrote his 
own epitaph in one of his finest sonnets. Other men of 
eminence have made dying speeches or written their 
own epitaphs, which have been handed down to posterity 
as significantly characteristic anecdotes; but we may 
well doubt whether in any other of those relics there is 
expressed such a precise self-appreciation and pure con- 
science as in this sonnet, whose concluding lines, in a 
literal but prosaic translation, ran thus :— 

** Forgive me, as I require it, God, father, beloved one, friends! 

Good-bye! I surrender with a willing heart, 

All else has been performed, but going to the dark grave. 
What Death is allowed to do, he may inflict upon his enemy ! 
Why should I feel anxiety for yielding my breath? 

Nothing is less alive in me than the life of my body !” 

His best monument has been erected by his father-in- 
law, who published his collected poems. 

He was not a great, but a truly good man. No one 
could desire to have a more sincere and trustworthy 
friend, a more amiable companion. Purity of heart, 
benevolence of disposition, were the most prominent 
features in his character. His mind was richly stored 
with learning and observation. ‘ He was cheerful and 
communicative in his conversation, but had seen enough 
of life to know where discretion and reserve are pre- 
ferable. The same charity that prevailed in his private 
relations ruled his views as to his country and mankind 
in general. Where he was mistaken in his political 
opinions, he shared the errors of his time, which scarcely 
requires an apology for a young man of his enthusiastic 
disposition. He entertained the highest religious views, 
and acted, as far as human frailty permits, up to his 
light, both in his life and works. 

His best poems are some of his spiritual sonnets, and 
his hymns. Feelings and ideas are here so distinctly 
expressed, that the plainest man cannot but thoroughly 
understand them, while his heart is warmed with their 
deyotional aspirations. The simplicity of the words is 
best adapted to the sublime subject; while the well- 
observed prosody, the flowing melody of the verse, bears 
the test of the keenest criticism. 
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Varieties, 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAzINES.—There are now published in 
the United Kingdom 1250 newspapers, distributed as follows :— 
England 919, Wales 37, Scotland 140, Ireland 140, British 
Isles 14. Of these there are 46 daily papers published in Eng- 
land, in Wales 1, Scotland 9, Ireland 14, British Isles 1. In 
1854 there were published in the United Kingdom 624 journals ; 
of these 19 papers were issued daily—viz., 14 in London, 1 in 
Liverpool ( the only English provincial daily), 1 in Glasgow, and 
3 in Ireland; but, in 1864, there are now established and 
circulated 1250 papers, of which no less than 72 are issued 
daily, showing that the press of the country has doubled 
itself in ten years, and the daily issues standing 72 against 
19 in 1854. The magazines now in course of publication, in- 
cluding the quarterly reviews, number 537, of which 196 are of 
a decidedly religious character, representing the Church of 
England, Wesleyans, Methodists, Baptists, Independents, and 
other Christian communities.— Publishers’ Circular. 


INFIDEL Writers.—We have had writers of that description 
who made some noise in their day. At present they repose in 
lasting oblivion. Who, born within the last forty years, has read 
one word of Collins and Toland and Chubb and Morgan, and that 
whole race who called themselves Freethinkers ? Who now reads 
Bolingbroke ? Who ever read him through ? Ask the booksellers ~ 
of London what has become ofall these lights of the world. In 
as few years their few successors will go to the family vault of 
“all the Capulets.” Because halfa dozen grasshoppers under 
a fern make the field ring with their importunate chink, while 
thousands of great cattle, reposed beneath the shadow of the 
British oak, chew the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine 
that those who make the noise are the only inhabitants of the 
field ; that, of course, they are many in number ; or that, after 
all, they are other than the little, shrivelled, meagre, hopping, 
though loud and troublesome, insects of the hour.—Edimund 
Burke, “ Reflections on the Revolution in France.” 


Causr OF THE PERIODICAL RIsING oF THE NILE.—We 
learn from Barth’s “Travels” (vol. ii., p. 473) that the waters 
of the rivers Taro and Bénuwé, in about the eighth degree of 
northern latitude, rise annually to a height of from forty to sixty 
feet above their lowest level, and preserve their highest level 
for forty days—namely, from about the 20th of August to the 
end of September. Dr. Livingstone tells us that the water of 
the Zambesi, at eighteen degrees south latitude, rises an- 
nually to a height of about twenty feet; so great is the mass 
of the annual tropical rains. 
must overflow its banks when it is fed from a large lake in the 
neighbourhood of the equator, and is, in fact, the only outlet 
through which that lake rolls its superfluous waters to the 
Mediterranean. 


VESSELS ON THE AMERICAN LAKES.—The immense amount 
of capital invested in the commerce of our great lakes is 
hardly realized by the public outside of business circles im- 
mediately interested in the trade. The following statement of 
sail and steam vessels engaged in this business is compiled 
from the “ Marine Register,’ issued by the board of Lake un- 
derwriters :—Steamers, 134; propellers and tugs, 253; barks 
and barkentines, 191; brigs and brigantines, 78; schooners, 
1030 ; sloops, 14; barges, 69. Total, 1769.—New York Paper. 


CaprivatiInG Books.—That book is good in vain which the 
reader throws aside. He only is the master who keeps the 
mind in pleasing captivity; whose pages are perused with 
eagerness, and in hopes of fresh pleasure are perused again ; 
and whose conclusion is perceived with an eye of sorrow, such 
as the traveller casts upon departing day.— Dr. Johnson. 


Cuatmers’ Sermons.—Many books I began to read I 
could not finish; but these admirable discourses so attracted 
my attention that I could not take my eye from them till after 
I had read the last page with supreme regret.— Written by the 
Rev. Rowland Hill in a voluine of Dr. Chalmers’ Sermons. 

Tue Rocx-Cur Tempies or Inp1A.—Fabulous antiquity has 
been ascribed to the rock-cut temples and caves of the Bud- 
dhists in India. The researches of James Prinsep and other 
learned Orientalists have demonstrated that the very earliest 
of these remains date from the second or third century before 
Christ. The whole range ef Buddhist architecture does not 
cover more than about thirteen centuries. 

NationaL CHaRactTeRistics.—In new colonies the Spaniards 
begin by building a church, the French a ball-room, the Eng 
lish a tavern.— Chateaubriand, 
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BY THE REY. FT. BR. BIRES, M.A. 
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Royal 18mo. With Two Maps. 4s. cloth boards. 
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A Selection of fine Wood Engravings, with descriptive Letterpress, finely printed on tinted paper, 
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Fep. 8vo. 4s. cloth boards. 
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THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS, AND THE ROMANCE 
OF M. RENAN. 
THREE ESSAYS ON THE CHARAQTER OF CHRIST. By Dr. SCHAFF and M. ROUSSEL. 
Crown’8vo. 2a. 6d. cloth boards. 2 
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ENGLISH SACRED POETRY OF THE OLDEN TURE. 
A SELECTION OF SACRED PIECES FROM CHAUCER TO KEN. 


Superior Wood Engravings. The whole printed on tinted paper, and elegantly bound. Price 10s, 6d. 
“* The illustrations are on wood, from designs by various artists, and altogether make a very handsome volume. Some of the views 
of places and sketches of country scenes are charmingly conceived and delicately handled.”—Duily New: 


“The extracts, ranging from Chaucer.downwards, are made with considerable taste and some esdancth, andthe: woodcuts are quite 
equal to those of less serious serials. »— Saturday Review. 
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ANCIENT EGYPT: : 
ITS ANTIQUITIES, RELIGION, AND HISTORY, TO THE CLOSE OF THE OLD: TESTAMENT PERIOD. 
By the Rey. G. TREVOR, M.A., Canon of York. 
. Foolscap 8vo. Map. 4s. cloth boards. ~ 


*‘ No other volume of the same.extent contains so good a summary of all that is known of Ancient Egypt. We can recommend it as 
a compendium which ought-to be in the ame of all students and intelligent readers.””—Atheneum, 





MEXICO: The Country, History, and” —— 
Foolscap 8vo. Witha Map. 3s. cloth boards. 
** The writer of ‘this meritorious little volume has composed a history of Mexico, which may be recommended for educational pur- 


es. In every respect it is worthy of place amongst the many sound works of the same class which have been published by the 
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With Engravings, printed on tinted paper. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. cloth boards. 
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BY HENRY ROGERS. Bo. Portrait. 6s. cloth boards. 
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2s. 6d. glazed cloth boards. 
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The Leisure Hour Volume for 1863, 


Consisting of 832 imperial 8vo pages of Instructive, Entertaining, and varied Reading, and embellished with Twelve 


>) 


Coloured Pictures, and nearly 200 superior Engravings by eminent Artists, may be had, on application to any 


Bookseller, for Srv 
price 8s. 6d. ; half calf extra, 10s. 


/EN SHILLINGS, in cloth boards. 


For Presents, copies may be obtained elegantly bound, with gilt edges, 


The Sunday at Home Volume for 1863, 


Containing 832 pages of Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philosophy, Missionary Incident, Scripture Illustration, Practical 
Discourses, Poetry, and Interesting Stories for the Young, enriched with a Coloured Frontispiece and 125 first-class 
Engravings, may be had for Seven SHILLINGS, in cloth boards; or, in an elegant style of binding, price 8s. 6d. ; and 10s. 


half calf extra. 





“Lot us, in passing, pay a tribute of warm commendation to that capital periodical, ‘The Leisure Hour.’’ 


Quarterly Review. 


“Tn this age of cheap books, these seem to be the cheapest. 


A vast variety of woodcuts, capital coloured 


engravings, and the letter-press, all good, and interesting, and safe.”—The Eclectic Review. 
* For beauty, richness, and correctness of typography and illustration few secular periodicals will bear comparison 


with the ‘ Leisure Hour’ and ‘ Sunday at Home.’ 


nor even pictorial ; 
purchaser. 
for their high literary aims.”— 


But the chief merits of these serials are certainly not typographical 
though we mention these characteristics first, as being the most likely to arrest the ordinary 
Quite irrespective of the religious aspect of their contents, they both deserve well of the reading public 

The Bookseller. 


“These works are so well appreciated, that to recommend them would be superfluous. 


They present religion 


under a cheerful and inviting aspect ; bringing entertaining narrative, lively description, select biographies, scenes 
of travel, familiar topics of the day, and an encyclopzedian variety of information, to have a practical bearing on devout 


emotion. 


These volumes will not fail to sustain the reputation under the auspices of which they present themselves 


to the public in their collective forms, and make good their onward course of usefulness.”—Morning Post. 


“These handsome volumes 


unwritten.” — Press. 


are especially adapted to be awarded as prizes at schools ; for family reading, too, or 
for working men’s clubs and soldiers’ libraries, they are coinentty suitable. 


We have examined them closely, and can 
honestly say that we have found nothing in them but what is 


is worthy of praise, and no: a line which we could wish 


“It is pleasing to see Science and Literature made the hand-maidens of moral and religious instruction ; and to 


find this brought home to all ranks in the cheapest forms of periodical publication. 
penny-worth, and well adapted to make its readers more than penny wise, in the best sense of the word. 


‘The Leisure Hour’ is a weekly 
We have 


before our eyes a number of current periodicals which are of a character to deprave the tastes and corrupt the minds 


of their readers. 


Monstrous crimes, appalling sensations, senseless exaggeration, and unreal mockeries, are their 


staple, and it is most desirable to have their evil effects counteracted by productions of an opposite character, such as 
this, of immense circulation, and judiciously addressed to popularity by the manner in which it mingles entertaining 


topics with useful intelligence and rational improvement. 


The good opinion of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ may be 


worth its acceptance, seeing that it is old enough to remember how Addison and the ‘ Spectator,’ with a similar 
design and by a similar effort, rebuked and put-down the licentious press a century and a half ago: assuredly it is the 
best way to mitigate, if not to extirpate, the pestilence.” —The Gentleman's Magazine. 
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Buller. 

ConsTANTINOPLE—Rev. R. Koenig. 

Corru —Rev. W. Charteris, 

FLoreNceE—E. Goodman, 

GAWLER Town—Wilcox, Barker, and 
Wilcox. 

GranAm’s Town—Tract Depdt, F. Tud- 
hope, Esq., Secretary; Godlonton & 
Richards. 


G. Phillips & Co. 
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also at the Tract; Hatirax, Nova Scotra—Tract Depot, 


2 Brown, Esq., Secretary. 
lampura—W. 8. Oncken. 


Tract Depot, Rev.B. Davis, | HAMILTON, CANADA—D. McLellan. - 


| Hopart Town—Tract Depdét, William 
Rout; J. W. Walch. 

Kinaston, CANADA—Tract Depét, Rev. 
K. M. Fenwick, Secretary. 

Kunestron, J AMA1CA—Henderson,Savage, 
& Co.; and J. Galt & Co. 

LAauNcEsTON, Tasmania—J. W. Walch. 

LonerorD, TAsMANIA~Rey. A. Stack- 
house. 

Mapras—Tract Depdt, Major Dobbie, 
Secretary. 

MAITLAND, NewSoutHWALES—R. Blair. 

MALTA—Tract Depét, Rev. G. Wisely, 
Secretary. 

MeELBouRNE—Tract Depét, 17, Swanston 
Street ; G. Robertson, 84, Russell St. 

Mitan—Rev. J. Williams. 

Miramicat—Tract Depét, Rev, W. Hen- 
derson, Secretary. 

MontREAL—J. Milne. 


New YorKk-—John Wiley, 56, Walker St. 
Orrawa, CanaDA—J. Durie, 
Paris—Grassart & Co., 4, Rue dela Paix; 


and Rey, L, Pulsford, 4, Rue Roque- 
pine. 
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Protou, Nova Scorra—J. Patterson. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, NaTaL—Tract De- 
pot, Mr. J. Russom, Secretary. 

Port Exizapetu, ALGoA Bay—R. Hal- 
leck, Main Street; T. Handfield ; 
Riches, Impey, & Co. 

Quezec—Tract Depét, Rev. D. Marsh, 
Secretary. 

Ranaoon, InprA—Rev. C. Bennett. 

SECUNDERABAD, INDIA — Tract Depét, 
Lieut. C. M. Smith, Secretary, 

Smyrna—Rev. J. T. Wolters. 

St. Jonn’s, New Brunswick —J.& A. 
McMillan, 78, Prince William Street. 
St. Joun’s, NEwrouNDLAND—Tract De- 
pot, J. W. Marriott, Esq., Secretary ; 

and R. Dicks. 

Sypyry—C., Hicks, 64, Pitt Street, South; 
S. Goold, 178, Pitt Street; Rev. 8. 
Rabone. 

Toronto—Tract Depbt, J. Carless; W. 

C. Chewett & Co. ; Bryce & Co. 

VeruLamM, Port Natau—Mr. W. I. 
Burgess. 

ViZAGAPATAM—Tract Depdt, Rev. J. W. 
Gordon, Secretary. 

WeLuineton, New ZEALAND—Rev. J. 
Aldred, 
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